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La psychologie inconnue. Introduction et contribution a 1'etude experi- 

mentale des sciences psychiques. Emile Boirac. Paris : Felix Alcan. 

1908. Pp. 346. 

The chief concern of this book is to rescue Mesmer's doctrine of 
animal magnetism from the discredit into which it has all but uni- 
versally fallen and to rehabilitate it on the basis of sound experimental 
procedure. Largely from his own personal experiences, which include 
observations at sittings with Eusapia Paladino, the author is convinced 
that a psychic force, to be thought of on the analogies of electricity and 
magnetism, emanates from the human body, this force coming into 
evidence only under peculiarly auspicious circumstances or through 
persons unusually gifted in this direction. The author himself claims 
to be one of these fortunately endowed individuals through whom this 
force becomes revealed. On the basis of experiments and chance hap- 
penings, few in number he is obliged to acknowledge, but conducted, 
he believes, under the most rigid precautions against error, the author 
professes to have produced anesthesias, pricklings, contractures, hypnosis, 
transference of thought, movements of inanimate objects, and more of 
the same sort, by means of emanations from the tips of his fingers or 
from his body as a whole. These emanations, it is alleged, can be con- 
ducted through copper wires, can sometimes be collected, and under 
favorable circumstances can be transferred to other individuals by contact 
or even by proximity. 

Such claims as these are common enough as coming from the be- 
lievers in the occult sciences. The only merit that gives this volume a 
claim upon our attention beyond that of other writings of like order 
lies in the fact that the author makes professions of perpetual adherence 
to the most rigid precepts of experimental procedure. His discussions 
of general methodology and of precautionary devices to be employed in 
his special field are, it seems to me, unexceptionable. Moreover, we 
can all agree with the author that there may be unknown forces about us 
whose presence is as hidden as the image upon an exposed photographic 
plate and which, like this latent image, need their peculiar developing 
agencies. And certainly we all admit with him that unbelievers will be 
convinced of the reality of such alleged forces only when the evidence 
for their existence is secured after the same manner as is that which 
brings conviction in the realm of the orthodox sciences. But when this 
much is said, one may still suspect that in investigations of this kind 
theory and practise are as likely to get sundered as they traditionally are 
in the world of morals. It is, indeed, possible that there are radiations 
of energy from the human organism and that later demonstrations of 
their actuality will convict present-day skeptics of a too stubborn con- 
servatism; it is, indeed, possible that hypnotic phenomena are occa- 
sionally produced when all traces of suggestion and of the usual me- 
chanical means of hypnotization have been excluded; it is, indeed, pos- 
sible that the failure to recognize these human radiations rests upon the 
fact that the few individuals who can adequately wield them come 
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rarely in the presence of the appropriately sensitive subject; but, not- 
withstanding, most of us, if, indeed, we are not wholly unsympathetic 
towards these views, are yet forced to preserve our intellectual integrity 
by maintaining a spirit of scientific caution and by believing that 
further careful investigations in these fields will reveal hitherto un- 
suspected sources of error rather than the existence of a psychic force 
whose still unknown qualities justify the pretentious title of the volume 
before us : "La psychologie inconnue." 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith College. 

Plato's Psychology in Us Bearing on the Development of Will. Mary 

Hay Wood. London: Henry Frowde. 1907. Pp. 62. 

This study is a " thesis approved, in its original form, for the degree 
of Master of Arts in the University of London," and is otherwise acces- 
sible as published in Mind, N. S., Nos. 65 and 66 (January and April, 
1908). 

The author does not find the notion of will as such in the writings of 
Plato, but pursues the exposition of his thought in quest of those 
complex functions which we recognize as pertaining to the will. The 
discussion falls under the following heads: "Introduction," pp. 3-9; 
"Mental Activity— Whole and Part," pp. 9-12; "Appetite," pp. 12-13; 
"Emotion, (a) 6v/w<:, (6) Ipw, (c) 8o|a," pp. 13-36; "Thought and 
Keason," pp. 36-42; "The Will," pp. 42-62. 

In the last section there is much of interest to the student of phi- 
losophy, whether he happens to be greatly concerned about Plato or not; 
for a relatively naive thinker, that is to say a thinker who follows con- 
nections of ideas not fully stereotyped, inevitably suggests more than he 
actually says, because one can trace the ganglionic centers of association. 
Our author has pointed out many of these, which it would be useless here 
to mention in detail. The interpretation of Plato's thought is, on the 
whole, sound, though there are points on which one may differ from the 
author. Occasionally a positive error occurs, as e. g., on p. 44, where 
we read of the tyrannical man that his " nature is so chaotic and diverse 
(?rouu'A.os) that he can not be said to possess a self (kavrov aiv aKpanap) ' ' 
referring to Rep. 579 C. The real meaning appears if one contrasts 
Phaedr. 256 B tyKpoTtts tourw. The tyrannical man is not master of 
himself. On several points it might have been judicious to refer to 
some fuller discussion, seeing that they are subject to controversy. Thus, 
for the "demotic" or "social" virtue (pp. 51 and 54) one might refer 
to Archer-Hind's Phaedo, Appendix I., and for the Sevrcpos irAovs (p. 53), 
to Appendix n., ibid. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 



